ELLIPSIS. n. f. r £ A?w t7TcTiC . ] 

I. A figure of rhetorick, by which fomething is left out hecef- 
fary to be fupplied by the hearer. 

The words are delivered by way of ellipfis,Rom. iv. 18. Hamm . 

2j [In geometry.] An oval figure, being generated from the 
fedtion of a cone, by a plane cutting both fides of the cone, 
but not parallel to the bafe, which produces a circle, and 
meeting with the bafe when produced. Harris. 

On the cylinder inclined, defcribe an ellipjis parallel to the 
horizon. Wilkins’s Daedalus. 

The planets could not poffibly acquire fuch revolutions in 
circular orbs, or in elli-bfes very little eccentrick. Bentley. 
Elli'ptical. { adj. [from ellipfs.] Having the form of an 

Elli'ptick. ) ellipfis ; oval. 

Since the planets move in elliftick orbits, in one of whofe# 
foci the fun is, and by a radius from the fun defcribe equal 
areas in equal times, which no other law of a circulating fluid, 
but the harmonica! circulation, can account for ; we rnuft find 
out a law for the paracentrical motion, that may make the 
orbits elliptick. . Cheynds Phil. Prin. 

In animals, that gather food from the ground, the pupil is 
oval or elliptical ; the greateft diameter going tranfverfely from 
fide to fide. Lheynes Phil . Prin. 

Elm. n. f [ ulmns , Latin; elm, Saxon.] 

1. The name of a tree. The flower confifts of one leaf, driped 

like a bell, having many (lamina in the center: from the bot- 
tom arifes the pointal, which becomes a membranaceous or 
leafy fruit, almofl hekrt-fliaped ; in the middle of which is 
placed a pear-fhaped feed-veflel, containing one feed of the 
fame fnape. The fpecies are, the common rough-leaved elm; 
the witch hazel, or broad-leaved elm, by fome called the JBri- 
tifh elm ; the fmooth-leaved or witch elm. It is generally 
believed neither of them were originally natives of this coun- 
try ; but they have propagated themfelves by feeds and fuckers 
in fuch plenty as hardly to be rooted out, where they have had 
long poffeffion ; efpecially in hedgerows, where there is har- 
bour for their roots, which will fend forth various twigs. 
They are very proper to place in hedgerows upon the borders 
of fields, where they will thrive better than when planted in 
a wood or clofe plantation, and their fbade will not be very 
injurious to whatever grows under them. They are alfo pro- 
per to plant at a didance from a garden, or building, to break 
the violence of winds ; for they may be trained up in form of 
ail hedge, keeping them cut every year, to the height of forty 
or fifty feet : but they (hould not be planted too near a garden 
•where fruit-trees or other plants are placed, becaufe the roots 
of the elm run fuperficially near the top of the ground, and 
will intermix with the roots of other trees, and deprive them 
of nourifliment. Miller. 

The rural feat, 

Whofe lofty elms and venerable oaks 
Invite the rook, who high amid’ the boughs, 

In early Spring, his airy city builds. Thomfons Spring. 

2. It was ufed to fupport vines, to which the poets allude. 

Thou art an dm , my hufband ; I a vine, 

Whofe weaknefs married to thy (Longer {late, 

Makes me with thy (Length to communicate. Shahcfpeare. 
Eloci/tion. n.f [ elocutio , Latin.] 

1. The power of fluent (peech. 

A travelled doctor of phyfick, of bold, and of able elo- 
cution. ' JVotton. 

2. Eloquence; flow of language. 

Whofe tade, too long forborne, at fil'd effay 
Gave elocution to the mute, and taught 
The tongue not made for fpeech to (peak thy praife. Milton. 
As I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble thoughts, 
fo much more to exprefs th'ofe thoughts with elocution. Dryden. 

3. The power of expreflion or diction. 

The third happinefs of this poet’s imagination is elocution, 
or the art of cloathing or adorning that thought fo found, and 
varied, in apt, fignificant, and founding words. Dryden. 

E'logy. n.f. [ elogc , French.] Praife; panegyrick. 

Buckingham lay under millions of maledictions, which at 
the prince’s arrival did vanifli into praifes and elegies. Wotton. 

If I durd fay all I know of the elogies received from abroad 
concerning him, I {hould offend the modedy of our author. 

Boyle. 

Some excellent perfons, above my approbation or elogy, 
have confidered this fubject. Holder’s Elements of Speech. 

To Elo'igne. v. a. [ eloigner , French.] To’put at a didance ; 
to remove one far from another. Now difufed. 

From worldly cares hiinfeif he did eloin. 

And greatly fiiunned many exercife. Fairy Vhjeen, h. i. c. 4. 

I’ll tell thee now, dear love ! what thou {halt do 
To anger dedinv, as {he doth us ; 

How I diall day^ though Ihe eloigne me thus. 

And how poderity (hall know it too. Donne. 

To ELONGATE, v.a. [from longus, Latin.] To lengthen; 

to draw out ; to protradt ; to dretch. 

To Elo'ngate. v. n. To go off to a didance from any 

thing. 


About Cape Frio iff Brafilia, the South point of L e r 
pats varyeth twelve degrees unto the Wed ; but elonmiJ?^ 
the coad of Brafiha, towards the (bore of ^fric?/ir / ^ 

eatiward. Brown’sVulgar Ernurl, b. ii 

Llonga'tion. n.f [from elongate.] * 2 ‘ 

1 . The act of ((retching or lengthening itfelf. 

} o this motion of elongation of the fibres, is owin<r tl 
vTion or conglutination of the parts of the body, whenth 
are ftparated by awound Arbutbnot on AnJH, 

2. 1 lie date of being dretched. 


are feparated by a wound. 

T lie date of being dretef 

3. [In medicine.] An imperfect luxation, when the ligament of 
an y joint is fo extended or relaxed as to lengthen "the limb 
but yet not let the bone go quite out of its place. ©J; ’ 

Elongations are the effedt of an humour foaking ^ )on ^' 
ligament, thereby making it liable to be dretched, and to b® 

• thruft quite out upon every little force. Wijemaris Surge* 

4. Didance ; (pace at which one tiling is didant from another. * 

The didant points in the celediai expanfe appear totheev* 
in (o (mall a degree of elongation from another, as bears no 
proportion to what is real. Glanv. Scepf c n 

5. Departure; removal. 

Nor then had it been placed in a middle point, but that of 
defeent, or elongation. Be own’s Vulgar Err ours, b. vi. c . 2. 

To EL'TPE. v , a. [ loopen , to run, Dutch.] To run away * 
to break loofe; to efcape from law or reftraint. 

It is neceffary to treat women as members of the body po- 
litick, fince great numbers of them have eloped from their 
allegiance. . Addifon’s Freeholder , N v . 32. 

What from the dame can Paris hope ? 

She may as well from him elope . Prior. 

The fool whofe wife elopes fome thrice a quarter, 

For matrimonial folace dies a martyr. Pope’s tip, of Horace, 
Elopement, n.f. [from elope.'] Departure from jud reftraint; 
rejection of lawful power. 

An elopement is the voluntary departure of a wife from her 
hufband to live with an adulterer, and with whom (he lives in 
breach of the matrimonial vow. Ayliff’s Paragon. 

The negligent hufband, truding to the efficacy of this prin- 
ciple, was undone by his wife’s elopement from him. A r but dot. 
Ei.ops. n.f [ sAoT ] A fi(h; reckoned however by Milton 
among the ferpents. 

Scorpion and afp, and amphifbena dire, 

Cerades horn’d, hydrus, and elops drear, 

And dipfas. Milton’s Paradife Loft, b. x. 1 . 525. 

Eloquence. n.f [ eloquent} a , Latin.] 

1. The power of (peaking with fluency and elegance; ora- 
tory. 

Adtion is eloquence , and the eyes of th’ ignorant 
More learned than the ears. Shakefp. Coriolanuu 

2 . Elegant language uttered with fluency. 

Say flie be mute, and will not (peak a word ; 

Then I’ll commend her volubility, 

And fay {he uttereth piercing eloquence. Shaiefean. 

Fit words attended on his weighty fenfe. 

And mild perfualion flow’d in eloquence. Pope’s Odyffy, b. vii. 
E'loqjjent. adj. [ eloquens , Latin] Having the power ot ora- 
tory ; having the power of fluent and elegant fpeech. 

The Lord of hods doth take away the captain of fifty, and 
the honourable man, and the counlellor, and the cunning arti- 
ficer, and the eloquent orator*. Ik* 3 * 

O death ! all eloquent , you only prove 
What dud we dote on, when ’tis man we love. . Pop. 
Else, pronoun, [eliey, Saxon ] Other; one befides : it is ap- 
plied both to perfons and things. 

To dand dained with-travel, and fvveating with defire to 
fee him ; thinking of nothing elfc , putting all affairs efe in 
oblivion, as if there were nothing elfe to be done but to fee 
hi m . Shakefp. Henry IV. p. A- 

Should he or any efe fearch, he will find evidence of th? 
Divine Wifdom. q Hale’s Origin of Mankind. 

He fays, ’twas then with him, as now with you ; 

He did it when he had nothing elfe to do. Denham 

Else. adv. Other wife. 

Dare not, on thy life, 

Touch ought of mine befide, by lot my due, 

But dand aloof, and think profane to view : 

This faulchion, efe , not hitherto withdood, 

Thefe hodile fields (hall fatten with thy blood. V p f‘ 
'What ways are there whereby we (hould be aiiured, 
either by an internal impreflion of the notion A a 
our minds, or elfe by fuch external and vifible e e 
reafon tells us mud be attributed to iomecaule. Ji °J° 

2 . Befide ; except that mentioned. 

Pleafures which no where elfe were to be found, 

And all Ejyfium in a (pot of ground. 

E'l sewhere. adv. [elfe and ivhcre . ] 

1. In any other place. . r e found 

There are here divers trees, which are not y 

eljewbere. 

As he proved that Pifon was not Ganges, 01 . > 

fo where to find them efewherc he knew not. ^ 






ELY 

For, if we chance to fix our thoughts elfewhsre , 

Though our eyes open be, we cannot fee. Davies. 

Henceforth oracles are ceas’d, 

And thou no more with pomp and facrifice 
Shalt be enquir’d at Delphos, or elfewhere. Paradife Reg. 
Although feafoned bodies may and do live near as long in 
London as efewherc , yet new-comers and children do not. 

Gr aunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

2. In other places ; in fome other place. 

They which elfewhere complain, that difgrace and injury 
is offered to the meaned minifter, when the magi (Late ap- 
pointed! him what to wear, think the graved prelates no com- 
petent judges to appoint where it is fit for the minider to 
dand. Hooker , b. v. f 29. 

Let us no more contend, nor blame 
Each other, blam’d enough elfewhere. Milton’s Paradife Lojl. 

Bedow, bafe man, thy idle threats elfewhere ; 

My mother’s daughter knows not how to fear. Dryden. 

If it contradict what he fays efewhere , it is no new or 
drange thing. Tillotjon, Preface. 

To Elucidate, v. a. [elucido, Latin.] To explain; to clear; 
to make plain. 

To elucidate a little the matter, let us confider it. Boyle. 

Elucida'tion. n.f [from elucidate.'] Explanation; expo- 
fition. 

We diall, in order to the elucidation of this matter, fubjoin 
the following experiment. Boyle. 

Elucida'tor. n.f. [from eliuidate.] Explainer; expofitor; 
commentator. 

Obfcurity is brought over them by the courfe of ignorance 
and age, and yet more by their pedantical eluciclators. Abbot. 

To ELUDE, v. a. [ eludo , Latin.] 

1. To efcape by dratagem; to avoid any mifehief or danger by 
artifice. 

Several pernicious vices, notorious among us, efcape or 
elude the punifliment of any law yet invented. Swift. 

He who looks no higher for the motives of his conduct 
than the refentments of human judice, whenever he can pre- 
fume himfclf cunning enough to elude , rich enough to bribe, 
cr drong enough to refid it, will be under no redraint. Rogers. 

2. To mock by an unexpected efcape. 

Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain. 

Then, hid in fhades, eludes her eager fwain; 

But feigns a laugh to fee me fearch around. 

And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope’s Spring. 

EluLible. adj. [from elude.] Poffible to be defeated. 

There is not any common place more infided on than the 
happinefs of trials by juries; yet if this bleffed part of our 
law be eludible by power and artifice, we (hall have little' rea- 
fom to boad. Swift. 

Elves. The plural of elf. See Elf. 

Ye fylphs and fylphids to your chief give ear ; 

Fays, juries, genii, elves and demons hear. Pope. 

Elv'elo'ck. n. f. [from elves and lock. ] Knots in the hait 
fuperditioufly fuppofed to be tangled by the fairies. 

From the like might proceed the fears of polling elvelocks , 
or complicated hairs of the head. Brown’ s Vulgar Errours , b. v. 

Elvish, adj. [from elves, the plural of elf: it had been written 
more properly elfijh ] Relating to elves, or wandering fpirits. 

Thou ,elvijb markt, abortive, rioting hog ! 

The flaveof nature, and the fon of hell! Shakefp. R. III. 

No mufe hath been fo bold. 

Or of the latter, or the old, 

Thofe elvijh fecrets to unfold, 

, Which lie from others reading. Drayton. 

Elu'mbated . adj. [elumbisj Lat.] Weakened in the loins .Dift. 

Elusion, n.j. [elufio, Latin.] An efcape from enquiry or 
examination ; a fraud ; an artifice. 

An appendix, relating to the tranfmutation of metals, de- 
tects the impodures and elufions of thofe who have pretended 

Woodward’s Natural Hijlory. 

Elusive, adj. [from elude.] Pradtifing elufion ; ufing arts to 
efcape. 

Flu five of the bridal day, (lie gives 
Pond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. Pope’s Odyff. 

Elusory, adj. [from elude . "] lending to elude; tending to 
deceive; fraudulent; deceitful; fallacious. 

It may be feared they are but Parthian flights, ambufeade 
retreats, and elufory tergiverfation. Brown’ s' Vulgar Errours. 

To Elu / te. v. a. [ eluo , Latin.] To wafli off. 

. 7 more oi ty any fpirit is, the more pernicious ; becaufe 
it is harder to be eluted by the blood. Arbutbnot on Aliments. ■ 

I o Eh/triate. v. a. [ elutrio , Latin.] To decant; or drain 
out. 

'The preffure of the air upon the lungs is much lefs than it 
has been computed by fome ; but dill it is fomething, and the 
alteration of one tenth of its force upon the lungs mud pro- 
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duce lome difference in elutriating the blood as it paffes through 

r thelun § s * Arbutbnot on Air. 

Ely sian. adj. [elyfus, Latin.] Pertaining to Ely fium ; plea- 
fant; delicioufly foft and Toothing ; exceedingly del.ightfuJ. 
VOL. I. 


The river of life, through midd of heaven, . 

Rolls o’er elyfian flowers her amber dream. Mnton. 

Ely'stum. n.f. [Latin ] The place afligned by the heathens 
to happy fouls; any place exquifitely plealant. 

'To have thee with thy lips to dop my mouth, 

So Ihould’d thou either turn my flying foul. 

Or I (hould breathe it fo into thy body, 

And then it liv’d in fweet Elf.um. Shakefpearc’s Henry VI. 
’Em. A contraction of them. 

For he could coin and counterfeit 
New words with little or no wit ; 

And when with hady noife he (poke ’em , 

The ignorant for current took ’em. Hudtbras. 

To EMA'CIATE. v. a. [ emacio , Latin.] To wade ; to de- 
prive of flefh. 

All dying of the confumption, die emaciated and lean. 

Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

To Ema'ciate. v. n. To lofe flefli ; to pine ; to grow 7 lean. 
He emaciated and pined away in the too anxious enquiry of 
the Tea’s reciprocation, although not drowned therein. Brown. 
EmaciaU jon. n. f. [etna ci at us, Latin.] 

1. The act of making lean. 

2. The date of one grown lean. 

Searchers cannot tell whether this emaciation or leannels 


were from a phthifis, or from an hedtick fever. 


G rdunt. 


EmaculaTion. n.f. [ emaculo , Latin.] The aft of freeing 
any thing from fpots or foulnefs. Ditt. 

E'manant. adj. [emanans, Latin.] Ifluing from fomething 
elfe. 

"The fird adt of the divine nature, relating to the world 
and his adminidration thereof, is an emanant adt: the mod 
wife counfel and purpofe of Almighty God terminate in thofe 
two great tranfient or emanant adts or works, the work of 
creation and providence. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Emanation, n.f. [emanatio, Latin.] 

1. 'i he adt of ifluing or proceeding from any other fubdance. 

Aridotle Paid, that it dreamed by connatural refult and 
emanation from God, the infinite and eternal Mind, as the 
light iffues from the fun South’s Sermons. 

2. "That which iffues from another fubdance; an effluence; 
effluvium. 

The experience of thofe profitable and excellent emanations 
from God, may be, and commonly are, the fird motive of 
our love. Taylor. 

Another way of attraction is delivered by a tenuous e?nana - 
tion, or continued effluvium, which, after fome didance, re- 
tradteth unto itfelf; as in fyrups, oils, and vifcofities, which, 
(pun, at length retire into their former dimenfions. Brown » 

Such were the features of her heav’nly face ; 

Pier limbs were form’d with fuch harmonious grace; 

So faultlefswas the frame, as if the whole 

Had been an emanation of the foul. Dryden. 

fl he letters, every judge will fee, were by no means efforts 
of the genius, hut emanations of the heart. Pope. 

Each emanation of his fires 

1 hat beams on earth, each virtue he infpires; 

Each art he prompts, each charm he can create ; 

Whate’er he gives, are giv’n for you to hate. Pope’s Dunciad. 

Ema'native. adj. [from emano, Latin.] Ifluing from an- 


other. 


DiSt. 


To EMA'NCIPA I E. v. a. [etnancipo, Latin.] To fet free 
from ferVhtude ; to reftore to liberty. 

flaving received the probable inducements of truth, we 
become emancipated from teflimonial engagements. Brown. 

By the twelve tables, only thofe were called unto the in- 
teflate lucceffion of their parents that were in the parents 
power, excluding all emancipated children. Ayliffc’s Paragon . 
They foon emancipated themfelves from that dependance. 

■p Arbutbnot on Coins. 

Emancipa tion, n.f. [from emancipate.] The adt of fettincr 
free; deliverance from flavery. 

Obdinacy in opinions holds the dogmatid in the chains of 
eiTor, without hope of emancipation. Glanv. Scepf c. 27. 

To Ema rginate. v. a. [; mar go , Latin.] To take away the 
margin or edge of any thing. Ditt 

To E M A scul ate. v. a. [ emafculo , Latin.] 

1 . 1 o cadrate ; to deprive of virility. 

hen it is found how many ews, fuppofe twenty, one ram 
will ferve, we may geld nineteen, or thereabouts ; ‘for if you 
emajeu ate but ten, you (hall, by promifeuous copulation, 
h* .kemreafe. Graunt’s Bills of Mortality. 

. I o effeminate; to weaken ; to vitiate by unmanly foftnefs 
from wars and from affairs of date abdain ; 

Y\ omen enujculate a monarch’s reign. Dryden’ s Aurengzebe 
Dangerous principles not only impofe upon our under- 
dand mgs, but emajadate our (pints, and fpoil our temper. 

EMA'scutATION. n.f. [from smnfculate.] ^ ° n Pnds ’ 

1. Laftration. 

2. Effeminacy; womanifh qualities ; unmanly foftnefs. 

I oEmba LE. V a. [emb filer, French.] * 
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